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EDITORIAL 


NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE 


October Ist, 1960, marks an 
important milestone in the 
history of Africa. On that date 
Nigeria achieved indepen- 
dence of British rule and took 
her place among the inde- 
pendent nations of the world, 
one of the five African nations 
to gain independence this year 
and the twenty-first since the 
end of World War II. Many 
African countries have pre- 
ceded Nigeria on the stage of 
national autonomy. But in 
terms of political importance 
she easily ranks first, at least 
among the newly independent 
countries south of the Sahara. 
Thus far the African countries 
which have achieved inde- 
pendence since the end of the 
Second World War have been 
small nations like Ghana or 
Guinea, or states wielding 
little political influence, like 
the former French colonies in 
West Africa, now autonomous 
members within the French 
Community. Even the vast 
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Congo, which after only three 
months of independence is in 
a state of almost complete 
political chaos, has a popula- 
tion which is less than half 
Nigeria’s population of nearly 
thirty-five million. Nigeria’s 
appearance among the ranks 
of the newly independent 
African countries must be 
counted one of the great poli- 
tical events of that vast and 
increasingly important conti- 
nent. As a stable democratic 
republic strategically located 
in the heart of Africa, Nigeria 
should prove to be a welcome 
stabilizing force in the highly 
fluid and dangerous African 
political scene. The country 
is large and potentially power- 
ful. With a land area more 
than three times that of the 
United Kingdom and a popu- 
lation only two-thirds as large, 
Nigeria enjoys a population- 
resources ratio which should 
make for rapid economic deve- 
lopment. Her resources, parti- 
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cularly in agriculture, are 
rich, and she is better pre- 
pared for self-government 
than any African country yet 
to achieve independence. As 
in India, the British have done 
a first class job of preparing 
the Nigerians to take over the 
management of their own 
country, and for some time 
now the internal administra- 
tion of the country has been 
completely in Nigerian hands. 
No greater contrast is possible 
than that between Nigeria 
and the former Belgian Congo 
as regards readiness for poli- 
tical independence. 


This does not mean that 
Nigeria will have no problems 
adjusting to her new status 
as an independent sovereign 
state. Like all under-develop- 
ed countries emerging from 
their period of colonial domi- 
nation the country is still not 
completely united internally. 
Politically speaking the Fede- 
ration of Nigeria consists of 
three main regions, the North- 
ern, Eastern and Western. 
Each of these is inhabited by 
one of the country’s main 
tribal groups, namely, the 
Hausas, the Ibos and the 
Yorubas respectively. Each of 
these groups looks on the 
others with a certain amount 
of suspicion and it was their 
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long-standing political riva!ry 
which prevented Nigeria from 
attaining to independence 
earlier. A workable modus 
vivendi has been -achieved, 
but suspicion still exists and 
each of the groups has been 
reluctant to concede much 
power to the Central Govern- 
ment. The situation is further 
complicated by the question of 
religion. The Northern Re- 
gion, which contains half the 
total population is overwhel- 
mingly Moslem. The southern 
rim of the country is mainly 
Christian and in the middle 
regions tribal religions pre- 
dominate. Then there is the 
problem of language. Each 
of the main tribal groups has 
its own language and there 
are many dialects besides. 
The official and commercial 
language is English, but it is 
little understood outside the 
larger cities and towns. There 
are also many imbalances of 
a social and economic nature. 
The almost feudal society of 
the Moslem North contrasts 
sharply with the progressive 
social welfare state which 
exists in the West. There is 
a modern university with over 
a thousand students working 
for degrees based on Univer- 
sity of London standards, but 
there are also witch doctors 
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in every village and juju stalls 
in every market. 


All these potentially divi- 
sive factors pose serious chal- 
lenges which will have to be 
met with wisdom and courage 
by the young democracy. 
There is no doubt that Nigeria 
(like India before her) will 
face difficult problems in her 
efforts to achieve complete 
internal unity, economic deve- 
lopment and social advance- 
ment of the backward groups 
in her population. But the 
prospects of success are good. 
In many ways, Nigeria’s prob- 
lems as she begins her career 
as an independent nation re- 
semble those faced by India 
just after Independence. And 
she faces the task of solving 
those problems with a similar 
heritage bequeathe"” by he 
former British rulers: a fairly 
well developed educational 
system, a well-trained corps 
of administrators and civil 
servants and, most important 
of all, a firm belief in demo- 
cratic methods and a social 
order based on the rule of 
law. Adherence to these be- 
liefs and institutions must be 
deepened and _ strengthened 
and there will be forces at 
work to undermine them. But 
there is every indication that 
Nigeria’s future development 
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will be more along the lines 
of India than of the nascent 
dictatorships in Ghana and 
Guinea, or of the chaos-ridden 
Congo. 


If Nigerian independence 
is a milestone in the political 
history of Africa, it is also an 
event of considerable political . 
importance for the United 
Nations Organization and 
therefore for the world at 
large. It is a well known 
fact that the influence of 
Africa is increasing with be- 
wildering speed in the United. 
Nations Organization, and 
within that potent political 
force within the United 
Nations, the Afro-Asian Bloc. 
At the end of 1959 the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 
numbered eighty-two mem-. 
bers. The Afro-Asian Bloc 
(which often holds separate 
meetings to coordinate policy 
on questions of common inte- 
rest, such as_ colonialism) 
numbered twenty-nine, of 
which nine were African 
nations. At the current ses- 
sion of the General - As- 
sembly now meeting in New 
York fourteen new African 
members have been ad- 
mitted to United Nations. 
membership. This will en- 
hance enormously the _ in- 
fluence of the Asian-African 
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group in United Nations af- 
fairs, and the influence of the 
Africans in particular, and is 
bound to have profound re- 
percussions on the future role 
of the United Nations in world 
affairs. The new situation re- 
presents a drastic change 
from the early days of the 
world organization. For the 
. first ten years when member- 
ship was slowly climbing to- 
wards sixty, the twenty Latin- 
American republics, which 
followed the lead of the United 
States on almost all issues, 
together with the twenty or 
so European and Common- 
wealth countries allied with 
the United States provided a 
dependable majority for the 
West on all important ques- 
tions. The first real set-back 
to Western leadership came 
in 1955 when Canada en- 
gineered the mass admission 
which took place in that year. 
With the admission of four- 
teen new African members 
this year the Western mem- 
bers will be reduced to the 
position of a minority. 


It is now a matter of the 
utmost importance that the 
newly independent countries 
of Africa and Asia play their 
role in the United Nations 
with a sense of great respon- 
sibility and a high degree of 
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political maturity. The Afri- 
can countries have a special 
responsibility because they 
are now the numerically 
superior group in the Afro- 
Asian Bloc and have shown 
signs recently of increasing 
independence of action, (as 
witnessed for example by 
their sharp differences with 
the Asian members during 
the 1959 General Assembly 
session over the question of 
elections in the French Came- 
roons and the problem of 
South Africa’s administration 
of South-West Africa.) The 
presence of a stable democra- 
tic Nigeria in the ranks of 
the African members should 
do much to ensure that the 
Africans fulfil their respon- 
sibilities to the world or- 
ganization and not be led into 
dangerous adventures through 
political opportunism, emo- 
tionalism or too impatient 
anti-colonialism. Thus far the 
African political scene has 
been dominated by Ghana’s 
noisy, demagogue, Mr. Nkru- 
mah. The fact that Ghana 
was the first African country 
south of the Sahara to be- 
come independent of Euro- 
pean domination (1957) gave 
Mr. Nkrumah the chance to 
pose as the champion of 
African nationalism and an 
early lead in the race for 
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leadership of the emerging 
pan-African unity movement. 
He seized the opportunity 
with both hands, and his 
opportunistic “ Federation ” 
with Communist-oriented 
Guinea and equivocal maneu- 
vering in the Congo show the 
lengths to which he will go 
to further his ambitions. But 
Ghana with her population of 
less than five million is, after 
all, a very small country with 
little real political importance. 
With the advent of indepen- 
dent Nigeria on the African 
scene Ghana and Mr. Nkrumah 
are destined for rapid eclipse. 
If Nigeria is to prove a stabi- 
lizing and moderating force 
in Africa and the United 
Nations, however, she must 
be able to count on the ex- 
ternal assistance which as a 
newly independent under- 


developed nation she will 
surely need. She will un- 
doubtedly represent a new 
claim on the economic assis- 
tance programmes of the de- 
veloped countries of the 
world. It would be great pity 
if those countries regard her 
as merely one more out- 
stretched hand in the queue 
of under-developed countries. 
looking for economic and 
technical aid. Rather they 
should look on her as a new 
member of the community of 
nations capable of playing a 
uniquely important role in 
African and world affairs. Her 
particular importance’ in 
Africa is analagous to that of 
India in Asia and every effort 
must be made to assist her 
progress along the road of 
political stability and econo- 
mic development. 












THE STRIKE OF CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The recent strike of the 
Central Government em- 
ployees has stirred a contro- 
versy in the country which 
still has not died down. The 
strike contemplated a work 
stoppage throughout India on 
a scale never before ex- 
perienced. If it had succeed- 
ed, over two million would 
have been involved. The 
strike would have represented 
a mass protest by the most 
educated and responsible sec- 
tion of the Indian labour force, 
the Central Government em- 
ployees, many of whom are 
better paid and enjoy more 
amenities than most workers 
in the country. It would have 
paralysed the Government 
machinery, the railways, the 
post and telegraph and other 
essential services. Faced with 
a threat of this magnitude, the 
Government proceeded to 
take drastic action. An Ordi- 
nance was passed declaring 
the strike illegal and strike 
leaders were summarily ar- 
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rested. Many striking em- 
ployees were dismissed from 
their jobs. The repercussions 
of all this are still being felt 
and measures are being con- 
sidered to deprive Govern- 
ment employees of the right 
to strike. In this situation the 
justice of the employees’ case 
as well as the propriety of the 
Government’s stern stand are 
bound to be debated for a 
long time. It is interesting to 
inquire, therefore, what light 
can be shed on the matter by 
Catholic social principles. 


In examining this question 
it will be helpful at the out- 
set to recall some of the main 
teachings of the Church re- 
garding trade unions and the 
right to strike. In Rerum 
Novarum, a basic social prin- 
ciple is enunciated in the fol- 
lowing statement: “To enter, 
into a society is the natural 
right of man and the state is 
bound to protect natural 
rights, not to destroy them. 
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Tf it forbids its citizens to 
form associations, it contra- 
dicts the very principle of its 
existence, because the state 
as well as these unions are 
based on the nature of man 
to dwell in society.” 


Pius XII in his Apostolic 
Letter Sertum Ecclesiae (Nov. 
1, 1939) put it more force- 
fully: “It is not possible 
without injustice to deny or 
to limit, either to the pro- 
ducers or farming and labour- 
ing classes the free faculty of 
uniting in associations by 
means of which they may de- 
fend their proper rights and 
secure betterments of the 
goods of soul and body, as well 
as honest comforts of life.” 


The same Pontiff in an al- 
locution to the Belgian work- 
ers (Sept. 11, 1949) said: 
“Unions have risen as a spon- 
taneous necessary conse- 
quence of capitalism embodi- 
ed in an economic system. As 
such the Church gives her 
approval to them always, with 
the condition that depending 
on the laws of Christ as their 
unshakable foundations they 
endeavour to promote Chris- 
tian order in the world of 
workers.” 


Pius XII again, in his ad- 
dress to the Railway work- 
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ers of Rome (June 26, 1955) 
says: “No true Christian can 
find fault if you unite in 
strong organizations to defend 
your rights and to arrive at an 
improvement in your condi- 
tions of life. You are there- 
fore acting in full conformity 
with the Church’s social 
teaching when by all means 
morally permissible you vindi- 
cate your rights.” 


The Hierarchy of Quebec, 
Canada (Feb. 1950) goes a 
step further and says: “ The 
present circumstances render 
more serious and more im- 
perious the obligation of 
workers to recognize this 
right — to join unions. Every 
man has an obligation to pro- 
tect the security of his pro- 
fessional interests. He has 
the duty to contribute to the 
welfare of his fellows, es- 
pecially those united to him 
in common interests... In the 
state of things there exists a 
moral obligation to participate 
actively in one’s economic 
organizations.” 


The workers organize 
themselves into labour unions 
in order to deal more effec- 
tively with their employer. 
This all the more so when 
the employer is not prepared 
to give the workers equitable 
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treatment. The union con- 
ducts the negotiations — col- 
lective bargaining on behalf 
of the workers. They can 
make use of various instru- 
ments: conciliation, negotia- 
tions, arbitration, strike etc., 
in order to secure their points. 
Of these, the strike is the 
most powerful and effective 
weapon the workers have. 


The right of workers to 
strike is conceded by every- 
one in a democratic society. 
The hierarchy of Australia in 
its Social Justice Statement 
entitled Peace in Industry, 
makes these points: “Under 
the modern conditions, the 
right to organize and the 
right to strike under certain 
conditions are inseparable. It 
would be futile to urge the 
formations of trade unions if 
the Church does not realize 
that it involves the recogni- 
tion of the right to strike, as 
a last resort and when other 


(1) The cause of the strike should be fair and equitable. 


means of achieving social 


justice have failed.” 


Theologians usually lay 
down the following points as 
conditions for a just strike: 
1. The cause of the strike 
must be just and honest (') 
2. There must be reasonable 
hope of success (7) 3. The 
benefits should outweigh the 
inconveniences or harm caused 
by the strike. 4. It should be 
used as a last means when 
arbitration, conciliation etc. 
have failed. 5. The strike 
should be carried out by 
morally sanctioned and law- 
ful means. 


The principles enunciated 
above clearly show that the 
Central Govt. employees have 
the right to form trade 
unions. Associated with this 
was the general right to strike 
provided the strike conformed 
to the conditions just enu- 
merated. 


It does not 


mean that it should deal only with matters of strict justice. Other- 
wise, workers would never get a chance to improve their con- 


ditions. Thus, they may bargain for paid holidays, insurance etc. 
Fr. Cronin in Social Principles and Economic Life (pg. 186) says: 
* Between demands that are matters of strict justice and exactions 
that are unjust, lies a no man’s land of claims and interests. Such 
claims may be pressed even to the point of a strike. 

The strike must have reasonable hope of success, for it is wrong 
to plunge the workers into a strike in which they have no hope 
of success and would consequently emerge worse off than before. 
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To try to understand 
whether it did conform we 
must go back a little to the 
genesis of the strike. From 
1955 onwards there was a 
constant demand by the civil 
servants of the Central Govt. 
for higher pay, increased 
dearness allowance, or, that 
the dearness allowance should 
be merged with the basic 
wage. This discontentment 
of the Central Government 
employees almost precipitated 
a strike of the Post and Tele- 
graph workers in August, 
1957. The government then 
countered the threatened 
strike by a Presidential Ordi- 
nance which declared the 
strike illegal. However, in 
order to pacify the workers it 
appointed the Second Pay 
Commission whose findings, 
the Government said, it would 
implement. 


The Commission heard the 
views of both government 
and the employees. After two 
years of fact finding, it finally 
submitted its report on 24th 
August 1959. The report was 
then debated in the Lok Sabha 
and was adopted on 15th 
February 1960. Nothing was 


done in the meanwhile to ' 


allay the grievances of the 
government employees. 
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The employees considered 
the awards of the Second Pay 
Commission to be quite inade- 
quate. The cost of living had 
been increasing steadily while 
the income of the employees 
remained constant. They 
waited for three years hoping 
that the Government would 
do something to neutralise 
the surging level of the price 
index. But the Government 
showed little enthusiasm for 
implementing the recomen- 
dations of the Pay Commis- 
sion. The employees felt that 
the Government was evading 
a negotiated settlement. As 
a last resort they warned the 
Government that unless their 
minimum demands were con- 
ceded they would have no 
other option but to strike. In 
a post factum statement the 
strike leader Mr. Nath Pai, 
M. P. said in the Lok Sabha: 
“The strike became inevit- 
able because the Government 
refused to negotiate with the 
employees on their reasonable 
demands and because there 
was no other machinery for 
solving the dispute.” Had they 
not struck, the negotiations 
would have dragged on in- 
definitely. 


The minimum demands of 
the employees were : 
1.A need-based minimum 
basic wage of Rs. 125/- per 
mensem 
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2. Automatic linking of dear- 
ness allowance with the 
cost of living index 


3. Restoring the privileges en- 
joyed before the Pay Com- 
mission 


4.Creating a Board for the 
fixation of wages. 


5. Creating a suitable ap- 
paratus to settle labour 
disputes promptly. 


But the Pay Commission had 
recommended only Rs. 80/- 
per mensem as the basie wage. 
It had observed: “The mini- 
mum wage cannot be of the 
order of Rs. 125/- when on 
the basis of the national in- 
come the average for a family 
works out only at Rs. 97/- 
per month. . The minimum 
wage pitched above the level 
of the per capita income and 
intended for a very wide ap- 
plication is obviously beyond 
the country’s capacity.” The 
Commission had also turned 
down the linking of D. A. 
with the basic wage. But it 
recommended the setting up 
of a machinery to dispose of 
labour disputes quickly. 


The Government stood 
largely by the report of the 
Pay Commission and refused 
to consider any demand be- 
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yond it. This meant that the 
only concession which the 
Government would grant was 
the raising of the minimum 
basic wage from Rs. 70/- to 
Rs. 80/-. The employees how- 
ever refused to be satisfied 
with anything less than the 
full granting of their main 
demands. 


Since the attitude of the 
strike leaders was one of rigid 
inflexibility and they refused 
to tone down their main de- 
mands Prime Minister Nehru 
appealed directly to the 
workers to desist from a sui- 
cidal strike. He reiterated 
the Government’s readiness 
to implement the major part 
of the recommendations of 
the Pay Commission and of- 
fered to set up machinery 
consisting of the representa- 
tives of the Government and 
the workers to settle any 
future disputes by adjudica- 
tion. 


The action committee of 
the strikers failed to respond 
to the Prime Ministers ap- 
peal. The Government there- 
fore promulgated an Ordi- 
nance which declared the 
strike illegal in any of the 
essential services of the 
country. In a last bid to 
avert the strike the Govern- 
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ment, though it held firmly to 
the minimum wage of Rs. 80/-, 
offered a further concession 
with regard to the dearness 
allowance. It showed its 
readiness to neutralise the 
cost of living to the extent 
of 50% when the index rose 
10 points above 115 during a 
period of 12 months. The offer 
was not accepted and the 
strike began at midnight of 
llth July. 


The Industrial Disputes 
Act of India, 1947, recognises 
the right of workers to strike. 
This right, which they have 
from the natural and positive 
law may at times be curtail- 
ed, because the criterion of 
the lawfulness of a strike must 
also be gauged by public 
interest. This is all the more 
true when the services af- 
fected by the strike are those 
of essential undertakings. 
Some of the public services 
have become so essential that 
the state has the duty to for- 
bid their breakdown. It was 
also necessary to avoid con- 
fusion and anarchy in the 
country. Any Government, 
whatever its complexion, had 
inevitably to take up the chal- 
lenge. Hence the Ordinance, 
declaring the strike illegal. 
Was this ordinance justified ? 
A clue is found in the pastoral 
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letter of the hierarchy of 
Quebec (Feb. 1950) which 
declares: “There are certain 
categories of workers, who 
would seriously imperil the 
common good were they to 
strike. In this, the law may 
suppress or suspend the right 
to strike, but not without at 
the same time giving such 
workers some compensatory 
methods which are adequate 
to obtain justice.” 


These words reveal clearly 
that two issues were involved 
in the Government’s action. 
The Government had the duty 
to prevent the strike and to 
achieve this it promulgated 
the Ordinance. But the 
Ordinance took away from the 
workers the only means they 
had to enforce their demands. 
It would therefore be very 
difficult to say that the strikers 
were entirely in the wrong in 
their defiance of the Ordi- 
nance, since they had no other 
“compensatory methods..... 
adequate to obtain justice ”. 


The Government justified 
the stern attitude it assumed. 
by appealing to the alleged 
political colour of the strike. 
Prime Minister Nehru argued 
that “no strike could be a 
general strike without being 
@ political strike”. Speaking 
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of political strikes, Fr. Cronin 


says: “Political strikes, es- 
pecially general strikes are 
usually wrong, since there are 
better alternative methods in 
a democracy for securing 
political ends.” The strike, if 
it was a political one, was 
not justified. But the leaders 
of the strike, as well as other 
responsible persons such as 
Mr. Asoka Mehta contend that 
the strike was not motivated 
by any political end. Certain 
indications, however, such as 
the fact that the leaders of 
the strike were professional 
politicians and only part-time 
trade unionists; that the 
Trade Unions in India are 
grouped under various poli- 
tical banners; that the Con- 
gress-led INTUC openly con- 
demned the strike and disso- 
ciated itself from it; that the 
communists and the PSP 
leaders supported the strike 
in order to appear as cham- 
pions of the workers show 
that political considerations 
were not entirely absent from 
the decision to strike. The 
Government, however, has 
not been able to prove con- 
clusively that the strike was 
politically engineered. 


It was held in knowledge- 
able circles that the strikers 
had the financial and moral 
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support of communist China. 
We have no proof of this ex- 
cept that Radio Peking con- 
demned the attitude of the 
Government towards’ the 
strikers. If the Government 
acted on reliable information 
to this effect which it was 
reported to have had in its 
possession then its ban could 
be justified. 


As regards the main issue 
of higher pay, the Govern- 
ment employees seem to have 
been justified in demanding a. 
wage increase and a dearness 
allowance linked to the cost 
of living index. (Several 
countries have an “ escalator 
clause” in union contracts 
which provides for automatic 
wage increase as the cost of 
living rises.) The price level 
has been climbing steadily in 
India and many lower paid 
Government employees have 
undoubtedly suffered from the 
rising cost of living. But the 
strike leaders put their de- 
mands too high. Acceptance 
of these demands in toto by 
the Government would have 
involved an additional outlay 
of Rs. 750 crores. The present 


state of Government resources - 


and the urgent need for chan- 
neling all available resources 
into the development needs of 
the country simply do not 
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permit an extra outlay of that 
magnitude on Government 
employees’ salaries. Further- 
more, many Government em- 
ployees are already better off 
than the mass of agricultural 
and other workers who make 
up the bulk of the [Indian 
labour force. They, too, are 
suffering from the rising cost 
of living, which would surely 
have been accelerated by a 
large increase in Government 
employees’ pay. 


Another fact which weak- 
ens the case of the strikers 
is the fact that only 25% of 
the Government employees 
gave strike notice. This indi- 
cates that a large majority of 
them did not favour the 
strike. This fact, plus the 
strong measures which the 
Government was expected to 
take and the lack of support 
for the strike among the 
general public, gave the 
strikers very little hope of 
success. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that the condition of 
“reasonable hope of success ” 
was present in this case. In 
the light of all these factors 
it must be concluded that the 
strike, in the last analysis, 
was not justified. 


At the same time, the 
Government cannot be ab- 
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solved from all blame for the 
strike and must be criticised 
for not implementing the re- 
commendations of the Pay 
Commission earlier. There is 
no doubt that many Govern- 
ment employees had become 
convinced that a strike was 
the only hope they had of 
receiving any relief at all. 
Three years of negotiations. 
and waiting had brought them 
no nearer to their goal. 
There was no hope of arbit- 
ration. A strike seemed the 
only possible solution and this 
belief is strengthened by the 
fact that only when the Go- 
vernment became convinced 
that the strike threat was 
serious did it deign to make 
concessions. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude was marked 
by a definite lack of energy, 
vision and statesmanship, alt 
of which helped lead to the 
unfortunate impasse which 
finally precipitated the ill- 
fated strike. 


_ For the country as a whole, 
and even the Government em- 
ployees themselves, the strike 
was a sad and tragic one 
which has embittered feelings 
and damaged the Indian eco- 
nomy. Mr. Pant, the Home 
Minister, reported in the Lok 
Sabha that during the few 
days of the strike there oc- 
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curred 135 cases of sabotage 
and 200 cases of obstruction 


and intimidation of other 
workers, some of them in- 
volving violence. The police 


have established that lawless 
and anarchic elements took 
advantage of the strike in 
some areas to create trouble 
and destroy national property. 
For the general public the 
strike was a source of con- 
siderable inconvenience. For 
the Government it represent- 
ed‘a net loss estimated at 
Rs. 4.5 crores. The employees 
themselves lost Rs. 70 lakhs 
of wages during the strike, 
which benefitted them not at 
all, since the concessions 
finally offered by the Govern- 
ment were offered just before 
the strike began and were 
implemented only after the 
strike was unconditionally 
withdrawn. 


If the Government lacked 
imagination and vision in 
handling the affair, the same 
must be said of the strike 
leaders, who should have been 
able to foresee the outcome. 


Firstly, one could find no 
reason at all, for a general 
strike of all categories of 
Central Government 


em- 








The strike leaders 
banked too much on the pre- 
paredness of the Government 
to negotiate a settlement and 
apparently never expected to 


ployees. 


have to strike. They were 
totally unprepared for a situa- 
tion created by the Govern- 
ment’s determination to crush 
the strike. Nor was there any 
organizational set-up of any © 
kind to conduct and coordi- 
nate the strike once it began. 
The leaders also took a 
strangely rigid attitude and 
stood on a false sense of 
pride when the Government 
offered its belated conces- 
sions. 


The country has suffered 
seriously because of this ill- 
conceived strike. It also has 
left much bitterness behind. 
The aim now should be to 
work towards mutual trust 
and full partnership between 
the Government and its em- 
ployees. This requires a re- 
statement of the entire policy 
of the Government towards 
its employees, giving them 
adequate consultative machi- 
nery, promoting mutual 
understanding and coopera-. 
tion and resolving any dif- 
ference with speed, foresight 
and statesmanship. 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE CHILD 


The keynote of the Move- 
ment and Method which bear 
the name of Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori is respect for the per- 
sonality and the unique life- 
task of the child. Already 
many centuries ago, the Latin 
poet Juvenalis reminded us 
“‘Maxima debetur puero re- 
verentia” (the greatest re- 
verence is due to the child). 
Infinitely more authoritative 
and profound are the empha- 
tic words spoken by Christ 
Who warned us: “ Unless 
you convert yourselves and 
become like little children, 
you will not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven” (Math. 
XVIII : 3). He, thereby, seems 


oi 


A. M. Joosten* 


to imply that the child pos- 
sesses qualities of a spiritual 
nature which are essential for 
man’s salvation. 


How can we then doubt 
that respect has to be the very 
basis of our attitude towards 
the child and has to underlie 
all our relations with him ? 


The Montessori Movement 
calls out to all adults in the 
world to pay this respect to 
all children. To make it an 
integral part of our lives, 
private as well as social. To 
test all that we think, say and 
do, plan and feel against this 
touch-stone. This only can 





Mr. Joosten is Director of the Indian Montessori Training Course 
which is being conducted in India under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation Montessori Internationale. The present article is based on 
a paper entitled Respect for the Child as a Creature delivered at 
the diploma distribution of the XXIII Training Course, New Delhi, 
March 9, 1959. 

For readers unfamiliar with the Montessori Movement the follow- 
ing background may be helpful. The Movement owes its origin to 
Dr. Maria Montessori, who was born in Italy in 1870 and was its main 
inspiration until her death in 1952. In the course of her work as a 
medical doctor and surgeon, Dr. Montessori came into contact with 
mentally deficient children. She soon became convinced that the 
problem of mental, social and moral deficiency was one that concerned 
pedagogy much more than medicine. Out of this insight developed 
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ensure that the child lives in 
an atmosphere enabling him 
to realize his potentialities ; 
that instead of being suffo- 
cated by incomprehension and 
unintentional suppression, he 
breathes freely the energizing 
oxygen his spirit requires. A 
new spiritual dimension will 
thus be added to our own lives 
also and to our own adult 
social world so sorely in need 
of it, caught as it is in a 
crisis of unprecedented magni- 
tude threatening precisely our 
most cherished and essential 
spiritual values. 


This respect, which we 
know to be mutual, unites as 
it were the two basic paris 
of a single organism : human- 
ity. Without it mankind 


her now world-famous Montessori 


proach to the education of children. 








ceases to exist in unity and 
to lead a normal life. The 
child inhaling this respect 
and the adult exhaling it—and 
vice versa—thereby form- 
ing two parts of human life 
which do not merely co-exist 
in peace and harmony, but 
are one whole and are whole. 
One humanity in the one 
world which the evolution of 
civilisation has made into an 
undeniable and inescapable 
reality. 


The Montessori Method of 
education is one of the means 
— and a very fundamental one 
— which the Movement offers 
to translate this respect into 
a concrete and precise aid to 
development. In the first 
“Casa dei Bambini” (House 


Method, a psycho-pedagogical ap- 
Although primarily concerned 


with education, the Movement has grown steadily and has gradually 
assumed the dimensions of a social movement based on the child as a 
personality of immense value for human and social uplift. The Move- 
ment seeks to focus attention on the fact that no attempt to solve 
social and moral problems will succeed if it concentrates only on 
man’s activity and not on man himself. But man begins life as a 
child and it is during these formative years that his future as an 
adult member of society begins to be determined. Neglect of these 
years is an important cause of moral and social disorder in the world. 
In 1929 the Association Montessori Internationale (A.M.I.) was found- 
ed to impart training in the Montessori Method. In India the “Indian 
Montessori Training Courses”, directed by the Association’s special 
representative, impart the only authorized Montessori training and 
award the Association’s diploma. This diploma is recognized by thir- 
teen States in India at the recommendation of the Ministry of Edu- 
eation of the Government of India. Readers interested in further 
information may write to Mr. Joosten, Indian Montessori Training 
Course, Chirag Ali Lane, Hyderabad—1 (Andhra). —— Editor. 
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of Children founded in 1907) 
the child found an almost ac- 
cidentally (but why not say 
providentiaily) prepared en- 
vironment where it could, and 
did, reveal qualities and capa- 
cities, attitudes and a form of 
life which gave a new and 
more precise basis for cur 
respect. These manifestations 
preceded the consciously paid 
respect we now know to be 
the spiritual envelope of the 
adult’s offering of himself, 
and of all the treasures at 
his disposal, to the formation 
of man in and by the child. 


First there were those 
manifestations, then the 
awakened respect in response 
to so much unsuspected and 
up till then hidden outpour- 
ing of riches. First there was 
this materially prepared en- 
vironment. In it the child re- 
vealed himself. This revela- 
tion called forth the response 
of a spiritual attitude and a 
new method of education. 


The Movement followed 
last and called to its ranks 
the whole of adult humanity 
more endangered by its un- 
awareness of its vital need 
of this respect than by any 
material threat to its sur- 
vival. 
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But, how did the child 
really reveal himself in that 
first “Casa dei Bambini?” 
And how does he reveal him- 
self wherever those same con- 
ditions are offered to him, 
immensely enriched by more 
than 50 years of continued 
practical experience, by ever 
more penetrating meditation, 
by ever deeper understand- 
ing and greater refinement ? 


These children taught us 
to recognize them in their 
most essential and basic capa- 
city: as “CREATURES”. 


Is not that what we most 
often forget them to be? Is 
that not also what we most 
often prevent them from 
being ? 


The term “creature” points 
to the Creator. We, adults, 
are too much inclined to see 
the child in his relation to 
ourselves. WE are its parents, 
WE are its educators. It is 
“ours”. We think that we 
form it, we even pretend to 
possess the responsibility of 
“ moulding ” it. We look upon 
its development as a transitive 
process of which we are the 
subject and the child the ob- 
ject, undergoing an action 
that passes from us to it. 
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But, the child is not “ours” 
at all. It is a CREATURE. 


We cannot give form to 
him, or, at least, we should 
not, as it would not be his 
form. We are to help him 
unfold the form for which he 
is created and which it is not 
for us to decide. The child 
has to be helped to “ reveal ” 
the form which his and our 
Creator, the Creator of all 
that is, was and ever will be, 
LOVED that he should as- 
sume. We have no respon- 
sibility as moulders, much 
less as casters of the mould, 
Our awful responsibility is to 
help this creature mould him- 
self to the unique mould 
which, from all eternity, was 
meant for him so that there- 
by and therein he might give 
glory to his Creator. 


Development is no tran- 
sitive process of which we, 
adults, can ever be the sub- 
ject. It is an intransitive and 
reflective process where, in 
human terms, the child, as 
creature, is both subject and 
inner object. Transitive it is 
only with regard to the rela- 
tion between Creator and 
creature. In that relation the 
terms active and passive meet 
and mingle in a most mys- 
terious manner. Precisely that 
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active nature of the condi- 
tion of a creature which links 
it most intimately and mar- 
vellously to its Creator, the 
child has also helped us to 
realize better. 


Usually, we interpret the 
word “creature” passively. A 
creature means a being creat- 
ed. That is quite right and 
exact. All that exists and 
forms the creation is created 
—by the Creator. “The Lord 
made us and not we our- 
selves” (Ps.99). Let us then 
never forget that this applies 
to the child also and that, 
thereby, already and in the 
first place, he deserves the 
greatest respect. It is, per- 
haps, only with regard to the 
child that we forget what it 
means to be a creature. Per- 
haps, because we are so con- 
scious of playing a part in 
its coming into existence and 
growing to maturity. Yet, 
let us not forget that we play 
a “part” only, and not the 
main part either. That we 
have been given the incom- 
parable privilege of associat- 
ing ourselves consciously to 
an act of creation. But, this 
privilege is one of “ ad-socia- 
tion” only. 


Man, the adult, knows well 
that he cannot call any- 
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thing into existence ; that 
he cannot “ create” any 
living being, not even inani- 
mate things unless they pos- 
sess a potentiality of trans- 
formation, combination, dis- 
sociation or reproduction 
which is part of their created 
being. Man transforms, sti- 
mulates the realization of 
latent potentialities. He does 
not create with nothing out 
of nothing. He does, then, 
recognize the “Creator of 
Heaven and Earth”. But, if 
not in words, nor perhaps 
consciously, much less deli- 
berately, yet in practice, in 
his direct relations with the 
child, he all too often over- 
looks the absolute paternity 
of the Creator and sees only 
his own relative and reflected 
paternity. Then, he ignores 
the child as a creature and 
lacks — cannot but lack — in 
the respect due to the child 
as a creature. 


We can also interpret the 
word “creature” more acti- 
vely. The very word “ crea- 
tura” indicates a participat- 
ing creative activity pointing 
towards the future. The crea- 
tion, in its present and future 
form, is not the result of an 
instantaneous act of love only. 
All accounts of the creation 
speak about a process in time. 
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And, where that time is pre- 
sented as confined within lit- 
eral or figurative limits, it is 
often of extremely short 
duration: a day, a week. 
This indicates perhaps a funda- 
mental foundation and frame- 
work only. While sustaining 
the creation (Cf. the beauti- 
ful line of the Negro spiritual 
“God holds the whole world 
in His hands”) He continues 
creating through and _ by 
means of His creation. Man 
is given the mission to “ sub- 
due the earth and to rule 
over the fishes of the sea and 
the fowls of the air and all 
living creatures that move on 
the earth” (Gen. I: 28). He 
is placed upon the earth to 
“dress it and to keep it” 
(Gen. I: 15). Thereby also 
man was made to his Creator’s 
image and likeness. Through 
all inanimate thirgs, through 
all non-human creatures and 
by the laws to which, by their 
nature, they all obey the crea- 
tion is conserved and kept in 
harmonious balance, dynami- 
cally static and, in a certain 
sense, without surprises. In 
man the instrumental creati- 
vity of all creatures becomes 
much more explicit and pro- 
nounced. It reaches a new 
dimension and takes on a new 
character. His, instrumental- 
ly, creative activity remains 
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ever surprising. He renews, 
transforms all that surrounds 
him. He widens the limits of 
his works even beyond those 
of this earth, right into space. 
He produces what was never 
seen. He constructs what Dr. 
Montessori called a “ supra- 
nature”, above nature, though 
with the means offered by 
nature and within the limits 
of its created laws. This 
“supra-nature” becomes the 
real and indispensable en- 
vironment of human life. Man 
renews himself in the accom- 
plishment of this great mis- 
sion, grows and perfects him- 
self. Man, the crown of 
creation, seems to have been 
given the privilege — and res- 
ponsibility — of acting as the 
right hand of his Creator. 


Yet, when does man show 
this great power and dignity 
most ? 


What is his greatest crea- 
tive achievement, the most 
surprising one, ever unique, 
never duplicated nor ever 
wholly predictable ? 


Is it not when, still a 
CHILD, he constructs him- 


self and lays the foundation 
and develops the faculties by 
means of which only he will, 
later, transform his environ- 
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ment, it with the 
treasures of his mind and 
heart and raise up that supra- 
nature ? 


It is to the human creature 
who builds his own unique 
person and personality that, 
indeed — and that means in 
deed — the greatest respect is 
due. The child should be 
respected, not only as a 
creature created by the 
Creator and entrusted to 
our charity, but also as a 
creature who “will” create 
(or better, through whose 
active co-operation there will 
be created by his Creator) a 
unique person, he himself, the 
adult he will be. 


We adults and educators, 
have been given the respon- 
sibility and privilege of help- 
ing him, assisting him and co- 
operating with him in this 
great creative work. Let us 
then remember that help, as- 
sistance, co-operation are pos— 
sible only — and can avoid 
the hidden rocks of substitu- 
tion, imposition and obstruc- 
tion only — if it is the in- 
wardly and outwardly active 
manifestation of respect. Res- 
pect thus brought to fulfil- 
ment, thus given a transcen- 
dent object and contents, be- 
comes a true, expression of 
love and charity. 
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This respect has to be paid 
in thought, word and deed. 


If the first seven months 
of our association can help 
and stimulate us to do so in 
thought, we shall not hesitate 
now to accept the challenge 
to carry this message out in- 
to the world in a sincere and 
responsible manner, to ac- 
tualize it in our own lives and 
to help others to do so in 
theirs. Thereby we shall form 
part of the Montessori Move- 
ment and become militant in 
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in that great campaign of so- 
cial renewal which calls upon 
all adult mankind to join us 
in paying this triple respect. 


The Montessori Method 
will then be treasured by us 
as an instrument to do so in 
deed and we shall feel it easy 
to handle it reverently, res- 
ponsibly and loyally. 


To that let us pledge our- 
selves. Therein let us remain 
united and with that bond let 
us now march forward ! 
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This article deals only with 
employment in tea, rubber 
and coffee plantations, which 
to-day are priced not only for 
the foreign exchange they 
earn, but also for their capa- 
city — existing and potential 
— for providing employment. 


After giving a short survey 
of the effective role played 
by Legislation during the 
last hundred years in protec- 
ting the interests of planta- 
tion workers, the article 
studies the present position 
under the Plantations Labour 
Act of 1951. 


The Plantation Labour 
Act, 1951, which applies to 
non-factory workers on plan- 
tations lays down the maxi- 
mum weekly hours of work 
for adults at 54 and for 
adolescents and children at 
40. It also prescribes that 
after not more than five hours 
of work, a worker must be 
allowed a rest-interval of at 
least a half-hour. The period 


PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA* 


of work for adult workers, 
inclusive of intervals for rest 
and the time spent for wait- 
ing for work on any one day, 
shall not spread over more 
than 12 hours. The Act pro- 
vides for a day of rest every 
period of seven days, and for 
payment for work done on a 
day of rest at a rate not less 
than the normal overtime 
rate. It also provides for 
grant of leave with wages at 
a rate of one day every twenty 
days of work for adults. For 
young persons the rate is one 
day for every fifteen days of 
work. 


A striking feature of plan- 
tations is the large number 
of women and children em- 
ployed in them. Plantation 
industries employ more wo- 
men in proportion to men than 
any other industry. There are 
various reasons for this larger 
employment of women : 
Among them are the fact that 
the agricultural character of 
plantation work makes it 


* Condensed from Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of Indian 
Economy, V. International Labour Office, India Branch (New Delhi), 


1960. 
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more congenial to women and 
the fact that labour lives in 
the plantation itself or in its 
vicinity. The system of con- 
tract has also favoured em- 
ployment of a large num- 
ber of women since recruit- 
ment is usually made on a 
family basis so that all the 
members of the family, men, 
women and children, are prc- 
vided with work. 


The number of children on 
plantations is also propor- 
tionately larger than in fac- 
tories and mines. For exam- 
ple, in 1956-57 there were 
363,321 adults and 374,243 
children living on Tea Estates 
of Assam. Of these children 
24,774 were working children 
and 349,469 non-working 
children. 


Wages in plantation indus- 
tries, which are scattered all 
over India, vary from place 
to place according to the 
employment market  condi- 
tions and the living standards 
in the area where the plan- 
tations are located. Planta- 
tions are included in the 
Scheduled Employments un- 
der the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948. The Act requires the 
various State Government to 
fix minimum rates of wages 
payable to employees work- 
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ing in the Scheduled Employ- 
ments. Two examples will 
suffice to give an idea of what 
these minimum rates of wages 
are : 


ASSAM Tea Estates 
(Cachar Dt.) Daily rates in 
force 

Men Rs. 1.37 

Women Rs. 1.31 

Working minors Re. 0.75 


KERALA : Tea Estate 
(Field Worker) 
Men Rs. 1.59 
Women Rs. 1.20 
Adolescents Re. 1.00 


Turning to social security 
and Welfare, we find that the 
Plantation Labour Act, 1951, 
makes it compulsory for em- 
ployers to provide and main- 
tain necessary housing -ac- 
commodation for all workers 
and their families residing 
in plantations. The same Act 
also makes provision for ade- 
quate supply of drinking- 
water in every plantation at 
the work-sites, as also for its 
proper storage and cleanliness 
of wells and reservoirs. 


Medical facilities are also 
provided by the Act. It is laid 
down that there shall be two 
types of hospitals in planta- 
tions : “Garden Hospitals” 
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for out-patients, in-patients 
not requiring any elaborate 
diagnosis, and for routine 
treatment and _ inspection. 
“Group Hospitals” for the 
more serious cases. 


There are also provisions 
for Sickness and Maternity 
Benefits, Employment, Injury, 
Old Age, Invalidity and Death 
of Breadwinner, Provident 
Fund and Unemployment. 
Educational and recreational 
facilities and the provision of 
well-organized amenities also 
come under the welfare pro- 
visions. 


A survey of the economic 
life of tea-garden workers, 
conducted, during 1958, throws 
much light on the standard of 
living of plantation labour in 
North Eastern India. Accord- 
ing to the survey the average 
monthly cash earnings of tea 
plantation workers in 1958 
was Rs. 39.90 for men and 
Rs. 35.06 for women, which 
means an increase over the 
wages prevailing in 1939-40 of 
406 per cent. in the case of 
men and 477 per cent. in the 
case of women. To these cash 
incomes in the form of wages, 
we have to add subsidiary in- 
comes from land, poultry, 
livestock, and the non-cash 
concessions from the gardens 
in the form of subsidised food- 
stuff, free medical aid, etc. 
It has been computed that for 
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the average family, consider- 
ing all expenditure levels, the 
total fortnightly income was 
Rs. 47.86, of which Rs. 42,53 
was derived from the gardens 
as cash-wages and the remain- 
ing Rs. 5.33 from other sour- 
ces. The survey points out 
that the labourers generally 
run into debts during the 
slack season of the year be- 
cause very few of them have 
the habit of saving part of 
their extra income during the 
peak season.” 


The overall literacy posi- 
tion among plantation work- 
ers is quite low and needs 
considerable improvement. 
The overall percentage of 
literacy is 115%. Percentage 
among women is 1.10% and 
among men 20.26%. Among 
adolescents it is 19.79 and 
among children of school- 
going age: 17.92%. 


The general impression 
one gets after reading this 
article is that on the whole 
plantation workers have been 
put on the road towards bet- 
ter conditions of life and 
work. All that appears to be 
necessary for their continued 
progress is a complete under- 
standing and mastery of their 
problems..... and constant 
vigil by sympathetic public 
authorities, humane manage- 
ments and responsible trade 
unions. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


LESSONS FROM A COMMUNITY DEVELOPVENT 
PROJECT* 


What is Community Deve- 
lopment ? Is Community 
Development a philosophy, a 
concept, a method, a process 
or all four simultaneously ? 
How is it different from Com- 
munity Organization ? These 
and many similar questions are 
raised and discussed by those 
who are engaged and interest- 
ed in the Community Develop- 
ment Work. The United 
Nations pamphlet, “Social 
Progress through Community 
Development” has defined it 
as a process designed to create 
conditions of economic and 
social progress for the whole 
community with its active 
participation and the fullest 
possible reliance upon the 
community initiative. In this 
paper we will not go into 
theoretical discussion of Com- 
munity Development as I 
think the best way to under- 
stand Community Develop- 
ment is to interpret it to the 


villagers through our work and 
it will also be helpful to see 
the relationships which exist 
between Community Develop- 
ment, Community .Organi- 
zation, Adult Education and 
Rural Sociology. 


An illustration from field 
work will show how an at- 
tempt was made to interpret 
the programme of Community 
Development to the people 
involved. 


The Village X is an im- 
portant village in the Y Block: 
It is situated at a distance of 
about six furlongs from the 
Delhi-Karnal road at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles from 
Delhi. X is an average size 
village with a total population 
of about 847. There are about 
130 families with the same 
number of households. The 
total area cultivated by the 
families residing in this Com- 


* Contributed by K. D. Gangrade, Lecturer in Rural Welfare, Delhi 


School of Social Work. 
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munity is approximately 3400 
bighas. 


A caste-wise distribution 
of the population reveals the 
social organization of the vil- 
lage to be as follows: Brah- 
min Families 13, Jats 50, 
Banias 2, Khumar 2, Zhimirs 
10, Gudarias 6, Bias 6, Lohar 
5, Bairagi 1, Sweepers 13, 
Chamar 8. 


The present occupational 
and social pattern shows a 
certain amount of division of 
labour. But most of the 
castes have given-up their 
traditional occupation. For 
example, Brahamins have 
taken to cultivation and 
sweeping and other backward 
class people are either doing 
service or engaged as daily 
wage-workers. The Jats of 
this village were originally a 
war-like people, but are no 
more engaged in this profes- 
sion. A large number of Jats 
have taken to agriculture. 
The Jats are the dominant 
caste in the village as they 
are the most numerous and 
have relatively more land and 
influence than others. 


The village has a road 
which winds through the 
center of the village, and 
every year at the time of the 
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monsoon (rainy season) the 
villagers used to talk about 
the need for improving the 
road. This is a real problem 
for the community. After a 
little rain there was so much 
mud that it was difficult to 
walk or even drive a bullock 
cart over it. Besides, ditry 
water used to collect in the 
ditches along the road and 
run off into the village pond, 
polluting the water. Though 
discussion of this problem was 
an annual event in X village, 
it had never culminated in 
constructive action until a 
worker started working in this 
village. 


The worker began to focus 
their attention more on the 
problem, and suggested that 
it was possible for the vil- 
lagers to do something about 
it. At first, the villagers paid 
little attention to him. Then, 
as the worker became better 
known the villagers began to 
realize that the worker was 
speaking correctly. So, meet- 
ings were called to discuss 
what could be done. In one 
month during the monsoon, 
as many as ten to twelve 
meetings were held. Still, the 
community was not ready to 
go ahead with the work. After 
two and a half years, during 
which meetings were held 
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from time to time with gra- 
dually more and more parti- 
cipation, it was decided to 
take action to improve the 
road. According to the vil- 
lagers, in the beginning only 
about “five annas” (one- 
third) of the village people 
worked on the project. Gra- 
dually more people joined, un- 
til there was participation by 
almost ninety percent of the 
villagers. 


Earth and ashes were put 
on the road to fill the ruts 
and raise the level. Prior to 
this, the villagers say, they 
could hardly walk even bare- 
foot on this road because oi 
the deep mud, but now they 
can go with their shoes on. 
In addition, the improved road 
makes it possible for their 
children to attend school in a 
nearby mundy_  ( Market 
place ). 


After completing the earth- 
work, the villagers began to 
bring stone chips by bullock 
cart in order to give the road 
a harder surface, but this 
work has been delayed, be- 
cause, meanwhile, they had 
decided to build a_ school. 
When the school is completed, 
they intend to finish surfacing 
the road. In addition to this 
project, a cooperative credit 
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society has also been started 
for the purpose of giving loans 
to the cultivators. One by- 
product of this community 
action has been that four or 
five neighbouring villages, 
after having seen the improv- 
ed road, have decided to im- 
prove their own roads and 
build schools. 


There are a number of prin- 
ciples of community organi- 
zation and community deve- 
lopment by which the ex- 
perience in X village can be 
analysed. Some of these have 
been enumerated by Joseph 
DiFranco, in relation to adult 
education, Arthur Dunham, in 
relation to community welfare 
organization, Carl Taylor and 
Irwin Sanders in terms of 
rural sociology. These prin- 
ciples have been analysed in 
terms of felt need, self-help 
and. technical assistance. 


Felt need 

This is a case of an ordi- 
nary village whose felt need 
was to have a road. The 
worker understood this and 
helped the villagers to help 
themselves. Mr. Franco des- 
cribed this as to aim basically 
at peoples’ interest and needs, 
while Professor Dunham uses 
these words: “a continuing 
— community welfare pro- 
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gramme should have its roots 
in the community and it could 
be met with the resources of 
the villagers themselves.” 


Self Help 

The felt need for an im- 
proved road could be met with 
the resources of the villagers 
themselves (labour, stone 
chips, etc.). The principle of 
self-help is included in com- 
munity organization. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunham, “so far 
as possible, every social wel- 
fare programme should enlist 
active and vital citizen parti- 
cipation and leadership. Self- 
help by citizen or consumer 
groups should be encouraged 
and fostered and also the ful- 
lest possible use should be 
made of existing social wel- 
fare resources, before creating 
new resources.” 


Technical Assistance 

The felt need and self-help 
must be put into action. The 
villagers needed a road and 
had the resources but they 
needed “ know-how ” to real- 
ize their dream. This was 
provided by the worker. The 
principle of technical aid has 
been emphasized by Professor 
Dunham and Mr. Franco. 


The villagers needed the 
help of the worker in order 
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to capitalize the need and 
move from awareness to ac- 
tion in solving their problem. 


This emphasizes the im- 
portance of having one suc- 
cessful experiment in a self- 
help project. It also illustrates 
the need for patience in using 
community development ap- 
proach. This has been very 
aptly put by Mr. Franco as 
“ develop the programme gra- 
dually” Professor Dunham 
stresses this point also in his 
book on community welfare 
organization. 


The “radiation effect ” has 
also been illustrated as the 
nearby villages followed the 
example. Although all the 
villagers may not be involved 
in the first stage of an action 
project, after the work begins. 
more people will join. Finally, 
to repeat, it illustrates the 
spreading effect of community 
action. 


In brief, we can derive a 
definition from this case-study 
of community development 
“as organized efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of com- 
munity life, primarily through 
the enlistment of self-help and 
cooperative effort from the 
villagers but with technical 
assistance from government 
or voluntary organizations.” 
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The experience in X vil- 
lage indicates that community 
development is a method and a 
process. It is a method of help- 
ing people to become aware of 
their needs, to assess their re- 
sources more realistically, to 
organize themselves and their 
resources in such a way as to 
satisfy some of their needs 
through action projects and, 
in doing so, acquire techniques 
and experience necessary for 
repeating this protess again 
and again on their own ini- 
tiative. It is a process in that 
it is a dynamic sequence, 
which, being set in motion, 
supplies its own motive 
power, so that villagers are 
enabled through their own 
efforts to move steadily to- 
ward the goal of self-improve- 
ment. 


Dr. Carl C. Taylor, a rural 
sociologist, has reduced the 
process to its simplest terms. 
He says there are four steps 
in genuine community deve- 
lopment : 


(1) The worker must involve 
the villagers in systematic 
discussion of their felt 
needs ; 


(2) Systematic planning to 
carry out the first self- 
help project selected by 
the community ; 
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(3) Harnessing the resources 
of the community for 
carrying out a concrete 
project; and 


(4) Creation of community 
appreciation and determi- 
nation to undertake ad- 
ditional projects. 


These simple steps and 
principles require great skill 
and, sensitivity on the part of 
workers, but if they are exe- 
cuted properly a process is 
set in motion which can lead 
to a transformation of the 
community life. 


The role of the government 
and social work is, first of all, 
to help initiate this process 
in the community and guide 
the community through the 
four steps. Second, it must 
supply the technical informa- 
tion and “Know-how” for 
executing certain projects 
(e.g. building roads, construct- 
ing a school, planning an irri- 
gation or drainage system). 
Third, it must be prepared to 
give material aid where these 
materials are beyond the re- 
sources of the village. The 
last two functions are long- 
term ones. 


Community development 
as an American sociologist, 
Irwin T. Sanders, puts it, is, 
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nomic development, from 
which it takes its surname, 
on the “maternal side’ com- 
munity organization from 
which it takes its first name. 
It partakes of both, but it is 
a unique offspring which ex- 
hibits hybrid vigour. In short, 
it is distinctive in following 
ways: 


1. It assumes that the 
greatest resources of the 
nation are the people in the 
country, whose’ enthusism, 
awareness and latent produc- 
tive capacity can be awaken- 
ed and harnessed for the bene- 
fit of themselves and their 
own communities and, there- 
fore, of the nation. 


2. This programme is 
based squarely upon the prin- 
ciple of helping the people to 
help themselves. 


3. It recognizes that the 
problems facing the villagers 
are inter-related and that it 
would be completely artificial 
and unrealistic to try to solve 
each one separately. There- 


fore, the approach must aim 
at the all-round development 
of the village community. 








on the “paternal side” eco- 





4. It assumes that the pro-- 
gramme participation will be 
determined by the felt needs 
of the people. 


Are there problems in com- 
munity work? Yes, many. 
Perhaps, the most dangerous 
problem is the desire for quick 
material results that often 
divert us from the real goal 
of helping to develop self- 
reliant and self-perpetuating 
groups in the village who can 
carry on work independently. 
Too often workers themselves, 
as well as their critics from 
outside, expect immediate 
material results, and thus 
miss the real aim of the pro- 
gramme. 


One thing is clear from the 
above discussion namely that 
community development is an 
attempt to achieve for the 
millions of village people a 
practical fulfilment of the 
dream of Ram Rajya. The 
ultimate test will be to see 
whether it can kindle in the 
thousands of villages and 
village communities a new 
spirit of optimism and self- 
reliance and the capacity to 
effect continuous improve- 
ments in their living through 
their own efforts. 
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STATEMENTS 


American Hierarchy on “ Po- 
pulation Explosion” 

The statement issued by 
the American Hierarchy, on 
November 26, 1959, reaffirms 
the Catholic belief that the 
promotion of artificial birth 
prevention is a morally, 
humanly, psychologically and 
politically disastrous approach 
to the population problem. 
It states that U. S. Catholics 
will not support any public 
assistance, either at home or 
abroad, to promote artificial 
birth prevention, abortion or 
sterilization whether through 
direct aid or by means of 
international organizations. 


The fundamental reason 
for this position is the well- 
considered objection to pro- 
moting a moral evil — an 
objection not founded solely 
on any typically or exclus- 
ively Catholic doctrine, but 
on the natural law and on 
basic ethical considerations. 
However, quite apart from 
the moral issue, there are 
other cogent reasons :- 


Social. 
most 


Man himself is the 
valuable _ productive 
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agent. Therefore, economic 
development and progress are 
best promoted by creating 
conditions favourable to his 
highest development. Such 
progress implies discipline, 
self-control and the disposi- 
tion to postpone present satis- 
factions for future gains. 


Immigration. Immigration 
and emigration — even with- 
in the same country — have 
their role to play in solving the 
population problem. It has 
been said that migration to 
other countries is no ultimate 
solution because of difficulties 
of absorbing populations into 
other economies. But it is a 
matter of record that migra- 
tion has helped as a solution. 
Sixty million people migrated 
successfully from Europe to 
the Americas in the last 150 
years. When the nomadic 
Indians roamed the unculti- 
vated plains of North America 
before the coming of these 
immigrants, the entire country 
with its estimated Indian po- 
pulation of only 500,000 and 
its shortage of food, would 
have been regarded as “ over- 
populated” according to the 
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norms of the exponents of 
Planned Parenthood. Yet, the 
same plains today are being 
retired into a “land bank” 
because they are overproduc- 
tive in a land of 175 millions. 


Political and Psychological. 
The Soviets in their wooing 
of economically underdevelop- 
ed countries do not press 
artificial birth prevention pro- 
paganda on them as a remedy 
for their ills. Rather they 
allure them into the Com- 
munist orbit by offering edu- 
cation, loans, technical as- 
sistance and trade, and they 
boast that their economic 
system is able to use human 
beings in constructive work 
and to meet all their needs. 
The Russian delegate to the 
relatively recent meeting of 
the United Nations Economic 
Commission on Asia and the 
Far East proclaimed: “The 
key to progress does not lie 
in a limitation of population 
through artificial reduction of 
the birth rate, but in the 
speedy defeat of the economic 
backwardness of these coun- 
tries.” The Communist re- 
cord of contempt for the value 
of human life gives the lie 
to this hypocritical propa- 
ganda, but to peoples aspiring 
to economic development and 
political status, the deceit is 
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not immediately evident. Con- 
fronted on the one hand by 
the prospect of achieving their 
goals without sacrificing na- 
tural fertility and on the 
other by the insistence that 
reducing natural fertility is 
essential to the achievement 
of such goals, how could these 
peoples be reasonably expect- 
ed to reject communism ? 
Yet, the prophets of “ popu- 
lation explosion” in alleging 
that contraception will thwart 
communism naively empha- 
size its specious attractiveness 
in these areas. 


Food and Agriculture. U.S. 
Catholics do not wish to ig- 
nore or minimize the 'prob- 
lem of population pressure, 
but they do deplore the 
studious omission of ade- 
quate reference to the role of 
modern agriculture in food 
production. The “ population 
explosion” alarmists do not 
place in proper focus the idea 
of increasing the acreage or 
the acreage yield to meet the 
food demands of an increasing 
population. By hyserical ter- 
rorism and bland misrepre- 
sentation of data they dismiss 
these ideas as requiring too 
much time for the develop- 
ment of extensive education 
and new distribution methods 
and for the elimination of 
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apathy, greed and supersti- 
tion. Such arguments merely 
beg the question, for the im- 
plementation of ‘their own 
programme demands the ful- 
filment of the same condi- 
tions. It seems never to dawn 
on them that in a chronic 


condition where we have more’ 


people than food, the logical 
answer would be, not to de- 
crease the number of people 
but to increase the food supply 
which is almost unlimited in 
potential. 


Self-control and personality 

development 

“The different aspects of 
man’s personality tend to be 
interrelated: one cannot ex- 
empt the important area of 
sexual activity from mastery 
and control, while expecting 
the individual to display these 
same qualities in other sec- 
tors of human _ endeavour. 
The control of man’s basic 
drives according to the order 
of reason constitutes the ne- 
cessary precondition both for 
personal development and for 
productive endeavour ”. 


(John L. Thomas, S. J., 
in “ The Catholic Position 
on Population Control”, in 
CATHOLIC MIND, Jan.-Febr., 
1960. ) 
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Respect for Workers’ Rights 
The worker’s pay-cheque 
should never be the first ob- 
ject of cuts when a business 
or industry runs into financial 
troubles, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Lyons has declared. 


Cardinal Gerlier said that 
management has “a _ serious 
unquestionable obligation to 
exhaust all possible means 
before bringing to bear upon 
the workers the results of a 
crisis or of a defect in organi- 
zation ”. 


In a statement in L’Homme 
Nouveau (New Man), a semi- 
monthly journal published in 
Paris, Cardinal Gerlier said 
“the Church holds that lay- 
offs... or closures cannot be 
accepted as the first solution 
for difficulties, even though 
they are serious.” 


Referring to France’s low- 
ering off tariff barriers be- 
cause of her entry into the 
European Common Market, 
and to the resulting problems 
of some industries, the Cardi- 
nal said it is only fair to re- 
cognize that many industries 
are facing critical times. But 
he said that although owners’ 
problems can sometimes be 
solved, “there is no solution 
for the serious distress of 
workers’ homes” when work- 
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ers are idle or receive major 
pay-cuts. 


The safeguarding of work- 
ers’ vital needs is “a great 
human duty” and “an im- 
perative Christian duty ”, 
Cardinal Gerlier said. 


“Without failing to re- 
cognize the thorny respon- 
sibilities of management in 
times of exceptional difii- 
culty,” he stated, “all Chris- 
tians ought to feel a solida- 
rity with the homes of work- 
ers who live in misery, and 
ask with them that they be 
spared, within the frame-work 
of possibility from that kind 
of suffering.” 


Christians and the World 
“No one can remain un- 
concerned who looks at the 
world of our times and the 
challenges which it offers to 
a truly Christian life. We are 
all aware of the immense 
powers of evil which have 
been organized into an ideo- 
logy and threaten both faith 
and freedom.... With this are 
other challenges vastly more 
subtle and consequenily even 
more dangerous for the Chris- 
tian soul. The very climate 
of these years is set against 
us, the cult of prosperity often 
carries with it an over-em- 
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phasis on the material com- 
forts that adorn human living 
and a softening of character 
that does nothing to promote 
virtue..... 


“ All of this may sound as 
if the world in which we are 
living is one without merit of 
its own, one essentially hostile 
to the Christian spirit. Some 
might conclude that the only 
role for the Christian is to 
flee to the desert for prayer 
or to the mountains to await 
the coming of the Lord. These 
surely are extreme views. The 
task of the Christian is to 
transform the world, not flee 
it, to be in it and indeed be 
so much of it as to be able to 
penetrate it with grace and 
give new meaning to its every 
action. This is what we mean 
when we say we can “ change 
the world’; we change the 
world by first changing our- 
selves so that through us the 
transforming grace of God 
passes into human life and 
society.” — Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton in his Pastoral Letter, 
“The Christian and the Com- 
munity.” 


Sacrifice Needed to Defeat 
Communism 


Speaking to a group of 
Philippine students in, Manila, 
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Douglas Hyde, a convert to 
Catholicism and former editor 
of the Communist British 
Daily Worker said: “You 
cannot win the fight against 
Communism unless you make 
sacrifices. Today the struggle 
is for the hearts and souls of 
young people, especially of 
educated young people. The 
Communists would like to 
conquer the youth in schools 
and colleges in order that 
they may be assured of total 
victory in the future. The 
Communists know what they 
want and they proceed relent- 
lessly to reach their goal. If 
they can convert every 
student, they will be sure to 
conquer the world ”. 


In his address, Mr. Hyde 
recalled that he himself be- 
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came a Communist as a seven- 
teen year old student and that 
after that he remained a Com- 
munist for twenty years. 
When asked why Communism 
attracts people he said : “Com- 
munism has a sense of pur- 
pose. It has a sense of direc- 
tion, and the real Communist 
is a very sincere person. He 
is a very devoted person and 
works hard to carry out the 
purposes of Communism. The 
young men and women of to- 
day must accept the challenge 
and must be ready to make 
sacrifices. You cannot win 
this fight by mere speech- 
making. Khrushchev will win 
the fight for Communism un- 
less you are ready to fight it 
with might and main.” 
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The Naga Land 

The deadlock which has 
plagued the Naga Hills for the 
past 13 years is to be broken 
by the creation of the Naga 
Land within the Indian Union. 
The concession substantially 
fulfils the minimum demands 
of the delegation of the Naga 
People’s Convention which 
visited Delhi and it is hoped 
that the agreement will res- 
tore normalcy to the troubled 
areas. 


An Interim Government 
under the Governor of Assam, 
with an advisory council re- 
presenting elected representa- 
tives of the 15 subtribes of 
the Nagaland is to function 
until a responsible Govern- 
ment is established in the 
state. Dr. Inkongliba Ao who 
led the Naga delegation to 
the successful talks with the 
Government of India is to 
head this Interim Advisory 
Body. 


The Naga Land — the 16th 
State in the Indian Union -— 
will mark a departure from 
the uniform pattern of the 
existing 15 States. Its extre- 
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mely limited resources will 
make it lean heavily on the 
subvention of the Central 
Government, while the small- 
ness of its size — 6000 Sq. 
miles and 355,000 population 
— will enable it to function 
without the usual complicat- 
ed administrative mechinery. 
( The Governor of Assam will 
concurrently be the Governor 
of the Naga Land and he will 
be responsible for the ad- 
ministration for a period of 
ten years — “until such time 
as the tribes in the area are 
capable of advanced system of 
administration”. The juris- 
diction of the Assam High 
Court also will continue. ) 
But the chief thing which 
makes the Naga Land diffe- 
rent from the other states is 
the fact that it will be under 
the jurisdiction of the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry, while 
the responsibility of the other 
states rests on the Home 
Ministry. 

The agreement fully safe- 
guards the distinctive social 
and cultural features of the 
Naga people already granted 
by the Sixth Schedule, but 
which they hitherto had boy- 
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cotted. The new set up will 
give the Nagas fresh oppor- 
tunities for expression and 
prosperity and it is hoped 
that the successful negotia- 
tions of the moderate elements 
in the Naga Hills will reduce 
the influence of the hostiles 
to a point where they will 
be totally ineffective and the 
bloodshed, and death roll 
which plagued the area since 
1955 be brought to a close. 


Indo-Pakistan Relations 
Although Kashmir and the 
canal waters issue still conti- 
nue to be bones of contention 
between India and Pakistan, 
there has been a growing 
readiness of late on the part 
of both countries for closer 
relations and better under- 
standing. The tragedy of Tibet 
and the flouting of Panch- 
shila by China have no doubt 
contributed to this welcome 
development. The successful 
completion of the delimita- 
tion and cessation of vitupe- 
rative attacks on each other 
in press and over radio is 
slowly allowing the rancorous 
wound ‘of partition to heal. 


Although the Ayub regime 
has been making friendly ges- 
tures for closer relations with 
India, the Indian leaders still 
seem to be suspicious of 
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Pakistani intentions. As J. P. 
Narain, the Sarvodaya leader 
pointed out “Indians and 
Pakistanis are ‘Bhais’ in a 
real physical, and biological 
sense and it would be wrong 
to treat Pakistan like any 
other neighbouring country.” 
If the attention we paid in 
courting China and singing 
“ Hindi-Chini Bhai-Bhai” was 
directed to seek a rapproche- 
ment with Pakistan, we would 
not have been in the quandary 
we find ourselves to-day. A 
more vigorous policy of 
friendship, freer movement 
of people and expansion of 
trade between the countries 
will not only be a positive 
contribution to the economic 
progress of both India and 
Pakistan but also a bulwark 
against the expansionism of 
Communist China. 


Mother Tongue Mania 

Gone are the days when 
the name Mother India raised 
the nobile feelings of soli- 
darity. The advent of inde- 
pendence has apparently dried 
up all sense of oneness every 
India patriot possessed at the 
height of the national move- 
ment for Swaraj. Instead the 
Balkanization of India has 
been in progress for the last 
five years. However senti- 
mentally appealing the for- 
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mation of linguistic states 
might be, one cannot deny 
that it is a victory for the 
fissiparous tendencies within 
the national movement. 


The bifurcation of Bombay 
state into its linguistic compo- 
nents of Maharashtra and Gu- 
jarat has been another feather 
of the cap of the so-called lin- 
guistic nationalism. But this 
is not going to be the end of 
the sad story. The Sikhs are 
intensifying their demands 
for the Punjabi Subha. Poli- 
tical parties like the Com- 
munists, P.S.P. etc. have 
openly advocated the cause of 
the Sikhs. The government is 
not going to put an end io 
their aspirations by repressive 
methods. It may be forced to 
give in when the nuisance 
they create becomes unbear- 
able as proved to be the cases 
with Bombay and Andhra. 


But the Akali movement 
for the Punjabi Subha does 
not seem to be a purely 
linguistic one. The punjabi- 
speaking Hindus do not seem 
to figure in the picture at all. 
The movement seems to be- 
tray a pronounced tendency to 
sectarianism — a tendency in- 
herited from the two-nation 
theory which culminated in 
the division of India. 
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One might feel it unjust 
to deny to the punjabi-speak- 
ing people what was granted 
to every other linguistic 
group in the country. The 
wishes of the people of Vidar- 
bha, of the Jarkand and the 
Manipuris need the same 
sympathy. But with a power- 
ful and expanding China in 
the north, it is high time that 
we think more in terms of 
Indian nationalism and less 
in terms of narrow-minded 
linguistic communalism. 


To what a pitch of irra- 
tionality the mother tongue 
mania can reach was recently 
shown by the unfortunate 
incidents in multi-lingual 
Assam. It started with the 
assurance of the Chief Minis- 
ter of Assam that in the forth- 
coming session of the assembly 
a Bill declaring Assamese as 
the state language would be 
introduced. The opposition of 
the minority language groups 
( Assamese 55%, Bengali 
21% and other minor lan- 
guages 21%) touched off de- 
monstrations in the usual pat- 
tern until the agitation took 
the form of violent anti- Ben- 
gali riots. 


The riots, arson and savage 
reprisals against the Bengalis 
and by the Bengalis against 
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the Assamese in areas where 
Bengalis are in a majority are 
beyond description. In the 
Nowgong and Kamrup dis- 
tricts alone more than 1600 
houses were burnt down. 
More than 25,000 Bengalis fled 
across the West Bengal border 
leaving everything behind. 


Things are returning to 
normal in Assam ; the majo- 
rity of those who fled have 
returned. But if such things 
are allowed to happen again, 
instead of a unified India we 
shall soon have a group of 
linguistic communities fight- 
ing against each other. 


Latin American Bishops Call 

for Social Apostolate 

In the report of their an- 
nual meeting, the Bishops of 
Latin America have called 
for a campaign to give the 
Catholics of that continent a 
clear and complete idea of 
the social teachings of the 
Church. The Bishops de- 
clared that such a drive is ur- 
gent in a view of the spread 
of Communism and said that 
it should include the follow- 
ing activities: (1) Intensive 
training of laymen, as well as 
priests and seminarians in 
Catholic social doctrine by 
means of preaching, cateche- 
tical instructions, social weeks, 
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=the Catholic press, radio and 
television; (2) Renewed ef- 
forts by Catholic schools and 
colleges to teach social doc- 
trine and to promote acti- 
vities that will bring students 
closer to the poor and needy ; 
(3) the launching of a Catho- 
lic social movement among 
workers and farmers. The 
movement should be planned 
and coordinated by specialized 
organisations of the aposto- 
late and should include rural 
life institutes, social training 
schools, investigation centres, 
youth movements, and organi- 
zations of employers and pro- 
fessional men. The Bishops 
pointed out that these 
measures are urgently needed 
as an adjunct to effective pas- 
toral work and are closely re- 
lated to the basic task of de- 
fending the Faith against 
atheistic, materialistic and 
anti-religious doctrines. 


Canadian Concern for Latin 

America 

The Bishops of Canada 
have formulated a programme 
to assist the Church in Latin 
America. In a statement is- 
sued in the name of Canada’s 
two Cardinals, sixteen Arch- 
bishops and sixty Bishops the 
formation of a Bishops’ Com- 
mission for Latin America 
was announced. The Com- 
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priests and laymen to volun- 
teer their services and ask 
Colleges and Universities 
throughout Canada to accept 
many more Latin Ainerican 
students. Lay benefactors wiil 
be urged to donate material 
goods, such as transportation 
equipment. A campaign of 
prayer for the Church in 
Latin America has also been 
announced. The efforts of the 
Bishops’ Commission will be 
coordinated by a newly esta- 
blished Canadian Catholic 
Office of Latin America. 


Explaining the reasons for 
their concern over Latin 
America, the Canadian Bi- 
shops pointed out that there 
are today approximately 167 
million Catholics in Latin 
American countries, or nearly 
one-third of the Catholic po- 
pulation of the world. Serv- 
ing these Catholic people, 
however, are 35,000 priests, or 
only 94 per cent of all the 
priests of the world. Because 
of travel and communications 
difficulties an estimated 40,000 
centers of population are al- 
most entirely deprived of the 
presence of a priest. The 
consequences of this situation 
for the spiritual formation and 
growth of the Church in Latin 
America are obvious, and ex- 
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mission will urge Canadian~ 






plain the great concern of the 
Holy See for the future of 
the Church in that part of 
the world. The Canadian 
campaign has been launched 
in response to the Holy 
Father’s wishes that Catholics 
in more developed countries 
come to the assistance of the 
Latin American Church. An 
official of the Holy See at- 
tended the Conference which 
led to the decision of the 
Canadian Bishops to launch 
their campaign. ~ 


Belgian Leprosy Centre 

On July 19th the “Belgian 
Leprosy Centre ” at Po- 
lambakkam (Madurantakam 
Taluk, Madras) was handed 
over to the State of Madras. 
Reviewing the progress of the 
Centre, Dr. F. Hemeryckx, the 
founder and animator of the 
Centre, said that in the five 
years since its foundation the 
Centre had contacted not less 
than 25,000 leprosy patients, 
of whom 17,000 to 18,000 were 
on the treatment and control 
files. The whole Maduranta- 
kam Taluk had been brought 
under leprosy control. Four 
lakhs of people had been exa- 
mined, and the children and 
relations of leprosy patients 
had been examined again and 
again. 
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Several thousands of patients 
had been discharged and could 
be considered as cured, or, at 
least, as arrested cases. 3,000 
of the patients had been in- 
fective and contagious; half 
of them had ceased to be 
contagious, and most of the 
others had seen their infecti- 
vity come down, with the re- 
sult that “practically in this 
area covered by 50 clinics 
‘under the’ trees’ the infecti- 
vity of the disease and the 
spread of leprosy has been 
brought down to a relatively 
low degree. We can very soon 
expect a complete stand-still 
of the incidence and at that 
moment we will not be far 
from the ultimate aim of all 
Leprosy Control Work: the 
eradication of leprosy out of 
this area ”. 


Dr. Hemeryckx concluded: 
“The Polambakkam Leprosy 
Centre is perhaps the largest 
single leprosy unit in the 
world. The experience of 
this Centre has shown that 
large, extensive and intensive, 
leprosy work can be done in 
a very simple way, with a 
minimum of expense, with a 
minimum of bricks and build- 
ings, most of the efforts being 
directed towards mobility (of 
the medical team) and re- 
gularity; with a minimum 
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too of administrative work 
and personnel. The medical 
work, on the contrary, has 
been worked out at as high 
a standard as possible and the 
medical output -has_ been 
pushed up to a maximum of 
physical possibilities.” 


The total cost of this uni- 
que Leprosy Centre in five 
years has not been more than 
15 lakhs of rupees. 


The main secret of the 
Centre’s success, according to 
the Doctor, has been its splen- 
did teamwork and the spirit 
of dedication of the staff. 
“T have been the Director of 
the Centre for five years,” he 
added “but I never felt the 
need to command. As I said 
once in a speech in Brussels, 
at Polambakkam, there is no 
one to command, but every- 
body obeys”. 


The soul and brain of this 
unique experiment has, of 
course, been Dr. Hemeryckx 
himself. He ended his speech 
on a personal note: “These 
five years have gone by as a 
dream; they were the most 
happy years of my life. Five 
years ago I came to India un- 
known as a foreigner, now I 
am going away very sorry to 
leave this country, to leave 
Polambakkam, to leave all 
my so many and good friends. 
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lite ane arr r 


Mier tre ores Hees 


I came 5 years ago as a 
foreigner. Now I am leaving 
India as an Indian.” 


The Centre’s work will be 
carried on under the direc- 
tion of Miss C. Vellut, a lady- 
doctor, who had been Dr. 
Hemeryckx’s main collabo- 
rator. 


COADY International Institute 


Since the second world war, 
the St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity at Antigonish (Nova 
Scotia) has been giving social 
action courses based upon 
principles and techniques of 
the Antigonish Movement 
(started in 1928); students 
have been coming from all 
over the world to these 
courses ; with grants from the 
Colombo Plan, UNESCO, 
FAO, ACI, UN, Knights of 
Columbus and Missionary or- 
ganizations, students from 
U.S., Caribbean Islands, Cen- 
tral and Latin America, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Kenya, Formosa, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Malaya, Korea, 
Spain, Basutoland, Uganda, 
Nyassaland, Sierra Leone, 
Vietnam, Japan, have been 





trained in Antigonish for 
social action, cooperative 
methods, credit unions, adult 
education. They often put in- 
to practice in their country 
the programmes taught in 
Antigonish. 


On 3rd December 1959, on 
the feast of St. Francis Xavier, 
the new designation “ Coady 
International Institute” was 
announced, its . promoters 
being convinced that under 
the Saint’s protection, the 
work already performed 
would be strengthened and 
would spread to help many 
countries. 


The classes begin on Ist 
September and end on 3lst 
May. They train for Social 
leadership and have a very 
practical orientation. 


Various information leaflets 
give particulars on the Anti- 
gonish movement. They give 
its story and principles and 
are called: “Antigonish co- 
operative movement ”, “Social 
spirit of the cooperative move- 
ment”, “Christian principles 
on which the Antigonish 
Movement is based ”. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


WHAT MOTIVATES THE AGGRESSIVENESS OF COM- 


MUNIST CHINA ? 


(K. Alexandrov in Bulletin, Insti- 


tute for the Study of the USSR. October, 1959.) 


The roots of the disagree- 
ment on tactics among 
Khrushchev’s adherents and 
among the leaders of the 
Chinese Communist Party 
stem from the fact that 
Khrushchev holds that the 
time for the final conflict 
between Communism and 
capitalism will not be ripe 
until the expansion of industry 
called for in the Seven-Year 
Plan has been secured. Then 
the Communist bloc will draw 
up to and perhaps surpass the 
Western world in per capita 
production. It would then be 
possible to launch an attack 
of dumping and create chaos 
on the world market, under- 
mining the free economies 
and perhaps this could be fol- 
lowed up with a change over 
to direct military operations. 
The radical Stalinist leader- 
ship of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party holds, on the 
other hand, that the time is 
already ripe and it is attempt- 
ing to persuade Moscow to at- 
tack the free world openly. 
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The disagreement has been 
further complicated by the 
struggle for power within the 
Chinese Communist Party, 
which is by no means settled 
and into which the leadership 
of the Soviet Party has been 
drawn as well. In any case, 
it cannot be maintained that 
the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic took place 


. With any sign of come-back 


on the part of Mao Tse-tung, 
who was not even present at 
the conference in Lushan 
where the programme for the 
development of the Chinese 
economy in the coming years 
was worked out. For Khrush- 
chev an alliance with Mao 
Tse-tung, who is, by Com- 
munist standards, a liberal, 
would certainly be more 
amenable than an_ alliance 
with Liu Shao-ch’i, who in 
turn is attempting to form a 
bloc with the anti-Khrushchev 
opposition. 


“ Nevertheless, the replace- 
ments and transfers of com- 
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manders in the Chinese Army 
indicate that the Khrushchev- 
Mao bloc has not succeeded in 
winning a decisive victory in 
Chinese internal affairs. The 
departure of P’eng Tehuai, 
whom Mao had named as 
commander of the Chinese 
“volunteers” in Korea and 
later to the. post of Minister 
of Defence, and the naming 
to that post of Lin Piao, who 
opposed Mao in 1952 and 1953, 
throws light on the strength 
of the Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing group. Even more 
significant was the naming of 
Marshal Lo Jui-ch’ing as chief 
of the Chinese general staff. 
For many years head of the 
Chinese secret police, Lo is 


considered one of the most- 


radical Stalinists, who have 
consistently opposed Mao Tse- 
tung’s inclination towards a 
more liberal policy. 


The acts of aggression of 
the Chinese Communists in 
Southeast Asia are intended 
not only to reduce the chances 
for agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States, but to cover up their 
own internal difficulties as 
well. However, they have in 








fact accomplished the oppo- 
site. By calling attention to 
their policy of aggression, they 
have also called attention to 
these difficulties. The failure 
to foresee this result can be 
readily explained: to judge 
from the tone of the com- 
munique emanating from 
Lushan, the Chinese leaders 
are in a state of panic. 


In view of the Chinese 
difficulties, the Soviet Union 
is at present in a position to 
disregard the interests of the 
Chinese Communists in talks 
with the United States. This, 
of course, does not necessarily 
mean that Khrushchev is 
really prepared to adopt a 
policy of peaceful co-exist- 
ence, and that is not what the 
Chinese Communist fear. 
What they most fear is being 
left out of the main stream 
of world politics. And that 
this will happen is quite pos- 
sible, for after the suppression 
of the uprising in Tibet, Com- 
munist China has been com- 
pletely isolated, not only in 
the West but in Southeast 
Asia as well, which is the 
area in which her direct 
interests are centered ”. 
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ILO IN THE CHANGING WORLD by V. V. Giri, Governor 
of Kerala, in I. L.O. News Service, May-June 1959. 


The International Labour 
Organization was established 
four decades ago. The funda- 
mental aim of the I.L.O., re- 
marks Mr. Giri, is to dispel 
the conflict between employ- 
ers and workers and foster 
instead bonds of friendship, 
goodwill and mutual partner- 
ship. The very tripartite basis 
of the I. L.O. — of having the 
representatives of the Govern- 
ment, employers and workers 
to sit and try to come to an 
understanding on all problems 
affecting the human element 
— is in itself both significant 
and salutary. 


Gabriel Marcel remarks 
that “the mastery of forces 
of nature by means of in- 
creasingly elaborate technical 
processes is a liberation which 
should be welcomed as such ; 
but it is no less true that for 
reasons which must be exa- 
mined, this liberation is in 
danger of being itself turned 
into a slavery. It is in this 
contradiction that the drama 
of industrial civilization lies.” 


The industrial civilization, 
adds Mr. Giri, especially in 
the 20th century, has certainly 
not been an unmixed blessing. 
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It has given rise to some 
grave problems such as mono- 
tony, drudgery of operating 
the machine, the lack of 
friendly and human atmos- 
phere and the constant fear 
of unemployment. All these 
problems demand an early and 
immediate solution, without 
which use of machinery 
would prove very detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of the 
workers. 


There is, however, a grow- 
ing urge on the part of the 
individuals that freedom and 
dignity should be given their 
scope. As the Preamble to 
the I. L. O. Constitution de- 
clares: “ Universal and last- 
ing peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social 
justice. ...” 


The success of the I. L.O. 
is essentially due to its uni- 
versal and laudable objective 
of ‘securing peace through 
justice in social arrangements 
and to wipe out all traces of 
poverty, squalor and misery 
from every land while em- 
phasizing the underlying unity 
of mankind. The historic 
Philadelphia Declaration of 
1944, that “ poverty anywhere 
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constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere ” is a signi- 
ficant pointer of this faith. 


The new technological ad- 
vances in the industrial appli- 
cation of atomic energy and 
automation are being studied 
continuously by the I. L. O. so 
as to keep abreast of events 
and deal internationally with 
the social consequences of 
these developments. Another 
signal service is the intensi- 
fication of regional activities 
in the under-developed eco- 
nomies. The I. L.O. has sent 


MOBILISING HUMAN CAPITAL IN INDIA by Shri S. B. 
Sarkar, in AICC Economic Review, May 15, 1960. 


Shri S. B. Sarkar remarks 
that “amidst a plethora of 
economic resources that re- 
quire both exploration and 
mobilization for successful 
planning, the question of 
human resources has perhaps 
been a little discussed sub- 
ject”. 


The author goes on to ex- 
plain what he means by 
human resources: “ Quali- 
tative content, functional as- 
pect and potential resource- 
fulness constitute the key- 
note of human resources”. 
And he adds that the quality, 
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out hundreds of experts on 
Technical Assistance Missions 
to more than 50 countries and 
has established field offices in 
Bangalore, Istanbul, Lagos, 
Lima and Mexico. All these 
emphasize the ever-growing 
consciousness on the part of 
the I.L.O. to help needy 
people “irrespective of race, 
creed or sex, who have the 
right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their 
spiritual development in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity, 
of Economic Security and 
Equal opportunity.” 


ability and _ skill of the 
people of a country contribute 
a great deal to bring about 
its economic development. In 
a democratic set-up as in 
India, where economic and 
social development are sought 
to be achieved essentially by 
people’s cooperation, people’s 
help and finally by people’s 
participation, the develop- 
ment of human resources is 
a matter of paramount im- 
portance. 


In their enthusiasm for 
accelerated economic growth, 
adds Shri_ Sarkar,’ the 
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underdeveloped countries are 
readily fascinated by the idea 
of rapid capital formation, 
and they accordingly direct 
their maximum planning ef- 
forts toward this end. But 
unfortunately “the current 
emphasis on ‘capital forma- 
tion’ tends to over-estimate 
the importance of investment 
in physical capital, in machi- 
nery, construction etc., and 
correspondingly to underesti- 
mate the importance of in- 
vestment in human beings.” 
(Amlan Dutta: ‘ Essays 
on Economic Development’, 
p. 26.) 


The case of Germany 
and Japan is cited to illus- 
trate the building up of 
national prosperity by the 
sheer quality of their people. 
The economies of both these 
countries were shattered be- 
yond recognition by the over- 
whelming impact of the 
Second World War. “The 
destruction of physical capital 
was immense, almost total. 
All they had left was a tradi- 
tion of hard work and tech- 
nical skill. These helped them 
to come back in the space of 
a few years as greater eco- 


nomic powers than before the 
War.” 


Stressing the crucial need 
of investment in “human 
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capital”, the U. N. Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, 
remarked that “better fed 
people, healthier people, bet- 
ter educated people in an 
environment where they are 
free to develop and use their 
capabilities — if we can help 
the underdeveloped countries 
to achieve this, we shall have 
the most fundamental contri- 
bution of all: to create the 
capacity to create wealth, 
rather than wealth itself.” 


Pandit Nehru also spoke 
in the same vein. Speaking 
on the question of mobili- 
sation of resources, the Prime 
Minister observed that “in 
the final analysis, I believe, 
in any country the only basic 
resource is the trained human 
being. Almost everything fol- 
lows from that. Of course 
other resources are necessary. 
But that trained human 
being is the basic thing in 
the country..... Looking 
at it from that point of view, 
the most important thing be- 
comes education at all grades 
and stages ”. 


The following are among 
the various measures that the 
author suggests for the mobili- 
sation of human resources in 
India : (1) a widespread 
system of education and 
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scientific training should be 
introduced all over’ the 
country with particular em- 
phasis on fundamental re- 
search. Reform should pro- 
ceed stage by stage. In this 
context, the reduction in the 
allotment for Education in 
the Third Plan is singularly 












unfortunate. (2) An _ all- 
embracing scheme to increase 
productivity — both in the 
industrial and the agricul- 
tural sectors. Productivity 
studies particularly in Indian 
agriculture are almost nil. 
This should be specially en- 
couraged. 
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